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Facts in the Case 


While the petitions for the ea Anti- 
Alien Land Initiative Law were being circulated 
for signatures, our Association received numer- 
ous letters from Americans asking for informa- 
tion on the question. 


When Mr. George Shima, president of our 
Association, published an appeal to the people 
of California, he’ was deluged with letters, 
asking him to furnish more: data Poe on. the 
question. | fick eke Re de EAS Ses 22 


As the November election approaches, we 
are receiving more and more letters from 
various clubs and societies, not only asking 
for literature on the question, but urging us 
to send speakers to present our side of the 
case before their meetings. uy 


_ These facts encourage us to believe that the 
public is open-minded and means to be fair. 
Unquestionably it is willing and eager to hear 


both sides. 


: Substance of the. Initiative Measure. 


This measure now before you proposes (a) 
to prohibit land ownership by Japanese, (b) 
to prohibit leasing of farm land by Japanese, 
(c) to prohibit the acquisition of real prop- 
erty by American-born Japanese minors, who 
are American citizens, under the guardianship 
of their parents, (d) to deprive the Japanese 
parents of their natural right to be the guard- 
ians of their minor sons and daughters owning 
real property, (e) to escheat real property to 
the state upon certain prima facie presump- 
tions, (f) to prohibit the Japanese from taking 
any interest in any company or siage ahaha 
owning real property. _ — 


ee 


Increase of Japanese Farming. 


If you study the growth of Japanese farm- 
ing carefully, you will observe that most of the 
increase in farm lands cultivated by the Japa- 
nese appeared during the war. As a war meas- 
ure both the Federal and the State Govern- 
ment encouraged the increased production of 
food materials. 


Appeal after appeal was issued by them 
and the Food Administration, urging the farm- 
ers to extend their acreage and to increase their 
produce. The Japanese Association and the 
Japanese farmers’ organizations in California 
were repeatedly called upon to render their 
assistance in the execution of the war-time agri- 
cultural policy adopted by the authorities. 
These organizations translated, and published 
in newspapers and in pamphlets, the declara- 
tions and appeals issued by the President and 
the Food Administration. 


The Japanese, having lived while at home 
under an efficient, though somewhat bureau- 
cratic, government, had been trained to respect 
official proclamations and instructions. It was 
but natural that our farmers in California re- 
sponded to the call of the President and the 
Food Administration heartily and promptly. 
Not only did they extend their acreages, but 
some Japanese, with no farming experience, 
embarked upon agricultural ventures from mo- 
tives of public duty. Most of such inex- 
perienced farmers lost heavily and have 
already withdrawn from the field. 


With the restoration of normal economic 
conditions and the decline in the prices of 
food materials, the total acreage operated by 
the Japanese is bound to decrease. 


Japanese Land Control Very Little. 


California’s land area measures 99,617,280 
acres, of which 28,000,000 acres are farm 
lands. 

According to the report of the Board of 
Control, which is the basis of the Governor's 
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letter to Secretary Colby, of the 28,000,000 


acres classified as farm lands the Japanese 
cultivate 458,056 acres, that is, 1.6 per cent of 
California’s total farm lands. 


For the sake of clarity we tabulate acreages 
cultivated by Japanese in various forms: 


1. Owned by Japanese individuals. . 26,988 


2. Owned by American corporations 


with. Japanese shareholders. .... . 47,781 

3. Cultivated by Japanese under cash- 
Pentel ease > scion Mes Suess ee 192,150 

4. Cultivated by Japanese under crop- 
share contracts] 5.0.1. stokes a akc tone 121,000 

5. Cultivated by Japanese under labor 
CONTFACEUE A eet ee rade cee a 10,137 
Resbe orate eas. ee ence eee 458,056 


Of these five classes, acreage owned by 
Japanese individuals is justly said to be under 
Japanese control. 


Acreage owned by corporations, in which 
the majority of shares are held by Americans, 
can not be regarded as under Japanese control. 


In the case of cash-rent leases, the Japanese 
tenants may be said to control the land they 
cultivate for the period of the lease. 


In the case of crop-share and labor contracts, 
the Japanese have no control over land. 


We have seen that under the war stimulus 
acreage cultivated by Japanese increased a 
great deal. But this increase is by no means 
as great as is commonly assumed. 

The report of the Board of Control states 
that in the past ten years this increase has been 
412 per cent. This calculation is made upon 
the basis of an inaccurate and altogether too 
low estimate of the acreage cultivated by Japa- 
nese ten years ago. 

Ten years ago there was no authentic off- 
cial estimate of farms operated by Japanese. 
Figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, upon 
which the calculation of the Board of Control 
is based, are not accurate. 
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According to our own investigations, made 
in 1909; farms cultivated by Japanese in that 
year totaled 195,948 acres, instead of the 
Board of Control's 83,253 acres. 


In our estimate, therefore, the increase in the 
past ten years is 117 per cent instead of the 
Board's 412 per cent. 


This increase, as we have explained in a 
foregoing passage, was due chiefly to the 
stimulus of the war and the encouragement of 
the government. 


In this connection it may be noted that in 
most cases the Japanese have taken waste 
lands, considered by American farmers to be 
unsuited for profitable farming, and by dint of 
industry and patience converted them into 
highly productive farms. 

Again, they have specialized in certain 
kinds of farming, usually avoided by Ameri- 
can farmers, and therefore do not come in 
competition with the latter. 


No Japanese Control of Farm Produce. 


California’s farm products are valued at 
$507,000,000, of which Japanese produce 
amounts to $67,145,000, that is, 13 per cent 
of the total. | 

Out of the total of $67,145,000, represent- 
ing the value of Japanese production, 35 per 
cent goes to landowners as rents, 45 per cent 
to labor in the form of wages, leaving only 20 
per cent to Japanese tenants or contractors. 


While the Japanese are producers, they 
have no power to control the prices of their 
products. | 

For fruits, beans, berries, and rice, in the 
culture of which the Japanese are most inter- 
ested, growers’ associations have been organ- 
ized to fix prices and to protect the general in- 
terests of the growers, but in the direction and 
management of such organizations the Japa- 
nese have no voice, for those are controlled by 
more influential American landowners and 
producers. 
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Japanese Population. 


The census of 1910 shows a Japanese popu- 
lation of 41,356 for the State as against the 
total population of 2,377,549, a matter of 
1.7 per cent. 


The census of 1920 estimates the total 
population of California at 3,426,536, but the 
census figures for the Japanese population 
alone are not yet available. 


Taking as correct the figures of the State 
Board of Control for the Japanese population 
for 1919, i. e., 87,279, the percentage of the 
Japanese to the total population is 2.5 per cent. 


But there is grave doubt as to the accuracy 
of the Board’s figures. Our own investiga- 
tions, which we believe to be as accurate as any 
such investigations can be, show that the 
Japanese population in the State at present is 
about 78,628, or 2.2 per cent of the total. 


If the present negotiations between the gov- 
ernments of Japan and America result in a 
more effective restriction of Japanese immigra- 
tion, the proportion of the Caucasian and the 
Japanese population will change more favor- 
ably for the Americans. 


Japanese Birth Rate. 
According to the California Board of Health, 


Japanese births in California in 1910 were 2.2 
per cent of total births. In 1919 this increased 
to 7.4 per cent. This increase is due to abnor- 
mal conditions and will soon decline. 


In the first place, immigrants of all races 
have large families in the first generation, but 
from the second generation the birth rate, irre- 
spective of race, begins to decline. The Japa- 
nese in California are no exception to this gen- 
eral tendency. 


Again, Japanese immigrants came to this 
country at first without wives. But in the past 
seven or eight years these Japanese have in- 
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vited their wives to join them. Sudden in- 
crease in Japanese births was the natural 
result. 


To compare the Japanese birth rate of 1910, 
when only a few of the Japanese had their 
wives here, to that of 1919, when a majority 
of them were married, is not the right way of 
estimating the rate of increase in Japanese 
births under normal conditions. 


In the past decade or so most of the Japa- 
nese adults have married. As the average age 
of these adults is about forty, it is reasonable 
to presume that the birth rate among the Japa- 
nese will soon begin to decline. 


If the negotiations now going on between 
Washington and Tokyo result in a new agree- 
ment, it will bring about a condition more 
favorable to California. 


Japanese births, at their highest point of in- 
crease, have not exceeded 7.4 per cent of 
total births. It must be remembered that 90.8 
per cent of babies born in the State are Cauca- 
sian. Figures for Japanese births should not be 
considered independently, but should be con- 
sidered relatively with other births and the 
steady increase of the Caucasian population in 
California. 


No Hawaiianization of California. 


We have shown that out of California's total 
population of 3,426,536, only 78,628 are 


Japanese, a matter of 2.2 per cent. 


In a few years, this proportion will become 
even more favorable to the American popula- 
tion, for the reasons we have set forth. 


In the meantime Americans east of the 
Rockies will continue to come to live in Cali- 
fornia, all tending to increase the Caucasian 
population in the State, and make the Japa- 
nese population relatively smaller. 
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Under these conditions there is no danger of 
‘California being Hawaiianized, as some seem 
to fear. 


The history of the growth of the Hawaiian 
population is unique and abnormal. It does 
not and can not serve as a basis of forecast for 
any State on the continent. 


To begin with, Hawaii was not a white man’s 
land. Years before the American annexation 
of the islands, American capitalists, in small 
numbers, went there to develop sugar planta- 
tions. As the islands were too far from the 
continent, and as their climate was too hot, 
these plantation operators could not get Amer- 
ican labor, but relied upon labor brought from 
the Orient. So they brought Japanese laborers 
by shiploads. From the beginning these 
Americans never intended Hawaii to be a 
white man’s land—they plainly intended it to 
be a land of the natives and Orientals. When 
America finally annexed it in 1897, she in- 
herited the conditions that had already been 
established by ceaseless importation of Oriental 
labor by a handful of Americans who had been 
there to develop its sugar resources. Had 
America been in a position to apply to Hawaii 
the same restrictive measure that she has ap- 
plied to continental United States, Hawaii 
would have had an entirely different sort of 
population. 


To argue from Hawaii to California is illog- 
ical. Here in California the American popula- 
tion, since the Chinese exclusion, has always 
been preponderant, and promises to be increas- 
ingly so. Today the Japanese population here 
constitutes only 2 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. With steady inflow of Caucasian popu- 
lation from across the Rockies, and with the 
increasing Caucasian births within the State, 
California has not the slightest chance of ever 
becoming a second Hawaii. 
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- Japan’s Alien Land Laws. 


In this connection you will allow us to ex-’ 
plain the real status of Japanese land laws as 
applied to aliens. 


In Japan foreigners as individuals are not al- 
lowed to own land, but judicial persons enjoy 
this right even though they include no Japa- 
nese members or interests. Again, foreigners, 
even as individuals, can lease land of any de- 
scription for fifty years on an equal footing with 
natives, and can also hold the right of super- 
ficies for unlimited periods. Superficies for 
one thousand years, for instance, is considered 
almost as satisfactory as ownership. In addi- 
tion to these rights foreigners in Japan enjoy 
the right of lease-in-perpetuity which was es- 
tablished in the days when exterritoriality was 
exacted by foreign nations. Under these 
liberal provisions, there is no doubt that Amer- 
ican farmers would flock to Japan if Japan 
were so large and resourceful a country as 
America, while America were so small and 
congested with population as Japan is. 


Our Faith nm American Justice. 


The Japanese in California are not excited 
over the situation. They are facing it calmly 
and in a philosophical frame of mind, because 
they have faith in the goodness of the Ameri- 
can heart, in the fairness of the American 
mind, and in the innate sense of justice of all 
true Americans. 


We do not doubt that the people of Cali- 
fornia will think twice before they decide to 
vote upon such an important measure as has 
been presented to them, involving the grave 
question of the national honor and justice in 
the defense of which their fathers did not 
hesitate to sacrifice even their own blood. 


They will also consider that negotiations 
are now going on between the American and 
the Japanese Government with a view to 
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————————————————————_— _ — 
finding a basis upon which to solve the ques- 
tion in a way satisfactory to the fair-minded 
people of California. 


We do not doubt that all these facts will be 
carefully weighed by the public, and we feel 
justified in hoping that in the end California 
will be fair and just, and will settle the matter 
‘with malice towards none, with charity forall.” 
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California Press Comments 
On Proposed Anti-Alien Land 


Initiative Law 


BPS 


Sacramento Labor Tribune, 
September 10, 1920. 


At the meeting of the Federated Trades 
Council Tuesday evening, September 7, con- 
siderable discussion was devoted to the Oriental 
question. 

A resolution passed by a joint committee of 
the two labor councils in Stockton was read, 
which received unanimous indorsement of the 
Sacramento body. The resolution was as 
follows: | 

‘Whereas, the Oriental question having be- 
come one of the burning issues of the day; and 

*‘Whereas, propaganda is being spread by 
designing parties to the detriment of labor as 
to its position in the matter, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this council, in regular ses- 
sion assembled, does adopt the four follow- 
ing points as labor's position: 

‘**(1) Absolute restriction of all alien immi- 
gration; 

‘**(2) No fight to be made upon any person 
or persons who are legal residents of the 
United States; 

‘**(3) Organize all workers who are capable 
of taking a union man’s job; 

**(4) We do not favor the removal of the 


Oriental from land to the industries.”’ 
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San Jose News, 
August 27, 1920. 


Keep the Japanese from overrunning the 
country, of course, but also try to keep a sense 
of proportion—and always bear in mind that 
this is a campaign year, and that politicians 
have to have some grand glorious issue to 
talk about. 


Richmond Independent, 
August 31, 1920. 

Nothing can be more calculated to disturb 
the friendly relations of the United States and 
Japan than the injection of the Japanese ques- 
tion into our local politics. California has 
spoken through her Governor. 


Fresno Republican, 
June 28, 1920. 

If the limit of California’s power is a futile 
and unenforceable expression of sentiment, we 
can not see that it makes any difference whether 
this initiative power is exercised or not. 


Byron Times. 


With wages for common labor at $4 a day, 
and hard to get, and with agitators trying to 
prevent Japanese from even LEASING land, 
the farmer is confronted with a condition that 
will spell disaster to the country unless meas- 
ures are taken to throttle the demagogues who 
are seeking, for reasons political and otherwise, 
the dethronement of the only king that can 
supply the people with bread. 


Los Angeles Express, 
July 20, 1920. 


The committee (House Immigration Com- 
mittee) may be well assured that a vast major- 
ity of the sober, sensible men and women of 
California have no sympathy whatever with 
the fanatical, bitterly prejudiced, jingoistic anti- 
Japanese campaign of which it may have per- 
ceived some unhappy evidences. 


to 


Parlier Progress, 
July 16, 1920. 


We of the ‘‘Progress’’ are in doubt about this 
question of anti-Japanese (initiative) legisla- 
tion. While we are willing to concede that an 
amount of moderate legislation in Washington 
is needed, we do not think that this legislation 
should be as extreme as some of those who 
urge it insist that it be. 


Oakland Tribune, 
July 16, 1920. 
The important thing to avoid is conversion 
of a perplexing state and international question 
into a political prop for men seeking office. 


Yolo Independent, 
August 6, 1920. 

But there is such a thing as justice and fair- 
ness and equity that must be meted out to the 
Japanese as well as to all other races in the 
melting pot of the United States. 


San Francisco Recorder, 
August 17, 1920. 

The weak point in California’s armor in all 
this anti-alien land law business has always been 
that the law was aimed particularly at one 
nationality instead of being uniform in its oper- 
ation as to all aliens. 


Los Angeles Times, 
July 1, 1920. 


The dangerous initiative measure to be voted 
on at the November election, which is urged 
in this state as a Japanese exclusion act, does 
not, as we read it, go to the extent of providing 
for the actual deportation of the industrious 
Orientals who are now here, but virtually de- 
nies them the results of their labors. Although 
they represent the highest efficiency in farm- 
ing, this act would practically ee mle to 
till the land. : 
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Oakland Enquirer, 
August 14, 1920. 

Why not bar all aliens from land owner- 
ship? While we have welcomed settlers of 
all the “‘white’’” or European races during the 
late war, we found quite a lot of them as “‘un- 
assimilated,"” and apparently as “‘unassimil- 
able,’’ as anybody has ever charged the Japa- 
nese with being. 


Broderick Independent, 
August 13, 1920. 
In quest for political office men defile their 
_ very souls, and in the case at hand they 
don’t hesitate much because they believe the 
Japanese to be friendless. 


M. B. Patton, 
In the South Pasadena Record, 
July 23, 1920. 

Should the people of California inform them- 
selves at first hand as to the real conditions, 
and what is required to raise a crop of vegeta- 
bles or berries, their censure would turn to 
praise for these most industrious, peaceful and 
hard-working people, the Japanese. 


Los Angeles Express, 
August 17, 1920. 

Let us provide, by state or national legisla- 
tion, or both, that all aliens shall have and en- 
joy the right of land ownership here without 
any restriction not applicable to American land 
owners, provided such aliens are citizens of a 
country extending like privileges to citizens of 
the United States, and provided further that 
California, together with such other areas as 
from time to time may be declared of stra- 
tegic value, be exempted to such alien owner- 
ship, such exempted areas to be determined 
from time to time as the national interest may 
dictate. 
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